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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS . 


With the Government again stockpiling lead, the price situation here is expected to 


show no change this side of July. Indonesia has closed a deal to supply the U.S. 


with a substantial tonnage of tin on the same terms fixed in the British agreement. 


GENERAL 


DPA Chief Fleischmann announced that the Govern- 
ment plans to remove most of the controls from com- 
mercial and industrial construction during the third and 
fourth quarters of 1952. He also revealed that controls 
will be removed from some forms of carbon steels in 
the fourth quarter, and all controls may be dropped from 
aluminum in the first quarter of 1953. But there are no 
plans to ease the regulations on copper 

Controls on use of cadmium were modified last week, 
as expected 

Antimony ore and metal have weakened in most foreign 


markets. Foreign metal was available at 44@ 45c. per Ib., 


ex dock N. Y 


COPPER — 24' 2c. Valley (export 27'2c.) 


During the first two months of 1952, fabricators obtained 
235,225 tons of copper, against 207,613 tons in the same 
period a year ago. The statistics for February (see page 
9) showed no marked change 


The tense situation over Chilean copper continues to 
upset the market. A report from Santiago indicates that 
the total amount of Government copper not shipped as 
of March 7 is very close to 40,000 tons 


The foreign outside market was unsettled. The situation 
here continues tight, with prices firm 


LEAD — 19c. N. Y. (f.a.s. Gulf 19¢.) 


The U.K. last week sold 23,000 long tons of lead to the 
U.S. for delivery over the next five months. This makes 
a total of 53,000 tons that the British have sold to this 
country so far this year. All of this metal will go into the 
stockpile. It has been acquired at our ceiling price. In 
additioa, it is known that the stockpile has absorbed 
large tonnages from other foreign sources in recent 
weeks, and private estimates claim a total acquisition 
from British and other sources of 90,000 tons or more 
Naturally, this buying has exerted a stabilizing influ- 
ence on the price structure 

Domestic consumers were in the market for good ton- 
nages of April lead. Sales for the week increased to 
11,524 tons 


ZINC — 19*2c. E. St. Louis (foreign 21 '2-22c.) 


Though Washington officials hold that zinc allocations 
on a three-months’ basis will apply only against foreign 


business, operators here hope that the privilege will be 
extended to domestic consumers 
Demand for Prime Western was fairly active, with some 
of the other grades showing a more or less spotty pat- 
tern. Foreign business was quiet 


TIN — $1.21 '2, N. Y. 


Indonesia has agreed to sell to the U.S. 18,000 long tons 
of tin a year over a three-year period. The settlement 
basis arrived at is $1.18 per lb., f.o.b. port of shipment. 
The price is identical with that named in the British deal 
announced in January. It is equivalent to $1.2142 per 
lb., the price prevailing in the New York market, which 
is set by the RFC. 


High-cost producers, situated mainly in Bolivia, were 
disappointed over the price accepted by the Indonesians 
The Boilivians have been making a strong plea for a 
higher price 

Sales of tin by the RFC during the last week totaled 
425 tons 


QUICKSILVER — $207-$210, N. Y. 


Business was limited chiefly to small lots and quotations 
remained unchanged at $207 to $210 per flask. Estimates 
on 1952 consumption in this country vary considerably, 
ranging all the way from 40,000 flasks to 60,000 flasks 
This makes it impossible to form an opinion on the 
outlook that would be more than a wild guess 


One authority estimates that production in this country 
at present is averaging around 1,000 flasks a month 


SILVER — 88c., N. ¥. (London 77d.) 


The British have tightened up their controls on exports 
of silver to stop possible leaks in foreign exchange trans- 
actions 


Demand here during the week was moderate and the 
price unchanged 
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uses FEDERATED BRONZE INGOT 


When a difficult bronze casting problem faced Combustion Engineering-Superheater 


Ine. they turned to Federated Metals and the Christensen and Olsen Foundry in Chicago. 
C & O and Federated solved the problem. The castings...parts of an Exhaust Steam 
Injector Body which must be pressure tight and virtually perfect...are made by C&O. 
Federated « opper base allovs are used because metal of consistent quality is demanded. 
Federated metals and Federated service are at your command, too, whenever you 
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See Federated first for any non-ferrous alloy...aluminum, magnesium and copper- 
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Bolivian Tin Producers 
Plead for Special Terms 


Bolivian tin producers, on reopening 
of negotiations with the United States 
for a new purchase contract for concen- 
trates, have asked for special considera- 
tion of their high-cost economy in ar- 
riving at a settlement. They have indi- 
cated that they are “extremely anxious 
to reach an early agreement.” 

A statement by the large, medium and 
small miners’ associations of Bolivia fol- 
lows, in part 

“We, the tin producers of Bolivia are 
encouraged by the announcement of the 
reopening of discussion with the United 
States for the purchase of our Bolivian 
tin concentrates. This meeting (March 
13), will be the first since Oct. 10, when 
negotiations were broken off. We sin- 
cerely hope that the enlargement of the 
United States negotiating committee to 
include representatives of State Depart- 
ment and the General Services Agency, 
as well as RFC tin negotiators, will pro- 
vide the means for solving quickly the 
differences which have previously kept 
both parties from reaching a stable 
agreement on tin prices and problems. 

“The long period of eight months dur- 
ing which no tin was shipped from 
Bolivia to the United States has been 
harmful to the welfare and security of 
both nations of the Americas. To Bolivia, 
especially, the lack of outlet for one-half 
of the one product on which its entire 
ecnomy is based, has proved well nigh 
disastrous. It has depressed the already 
low standard of living of its people; pro- 
vided ammunition for violent anti- 
United States propaganda throughout 
Latin America and in general weakened 
the defense solidarity of the Western 
Hemisphere 


America’s Chief Producer 


A threat to the stability of the one 
source of tin in America’s inner zone of 
defense is obviously a threat to the se- 
curity of the United States if Asian tin 
producing areas are again overrun as 
they were in World War II. We are aware 
that the U.S. stockpiling program has 
been suffering as a result of the pro- 
longed deadlock. 


“The eight months’ absence from the 
American market has severely reduced 
Bolivia's dollar reserves and has brought 
the nation close to a serious financial 
crisis. The dollars earned by tin are re- 
lied upon to bring in nearly 80% of Bo- 
livia’s foreign exchange income and to 
finance imports which include nearly 
90% of that country’s food needs. Bolivia 
has been forced to restrict imports 
sharply in order to provide supplies of 
bare food necessities for the country 

“Cognizance of the physical factors and 
problems which make Bolivian tin pro- 
duction the world’s highest in cost, is 
clearly shown in the U.S. Senate Pre- 
paredness Sub-committee report on tin 

Higher British Price 

“We hope that previous misunder- 
standings of Bolivia's role in tin negoti- 
ations have been cleared up by the fact 
that the United States has since granted 
Great Britain a price of $1.21 a pound 
for tin, principally of Malayan origin, in 
a barter deal which also involved the 
transfer of more than a million tons of 
US. steel to Great Britain at OPS ceiling 
prices. The British deal occurred less 
than four weeks after the former RFC 
chairman charged that the lower price 
of $1.12, offered to the Bolivians, would 
give the producers profits ‘considerably 
higher than is considered a fair profit by 
United States companies.’ The $1.21% 
price has also been offered to the Indo- 
nesians. 

“We hope that these previous ar- 
rangements with low cost tin producing 
areas will not prejudice public under- 
standing of Bolivia's difficult position as 
the world’s highest cost producer. We 
hope, too, that in considering price, the 
same principles used in the mining in- 
dustries in the U.S. and throughout the 
world will be applied.” 


Malayan Tin Bureau 

Tin producers of Malaya announced 
March 19 the opening of an office in the 
United States to provide “accurate in- 
formation about tin production and 
marketing developments.” 

The new information center, to be 
known as the Malayan Tin Bureau, will 
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be located at 1028 Connecticut Ave. 
Washington 6, D. C. Lynn W. Meekins 
has been named director 


Expansion Goal for Copper 
Fixed at 2,270,000 Tons 


An expansion goal for copper obtained 
from ore, imports and scrap to provide 
2,270,000 tons of refined metal beginning 
in 1955 was announced last week by 
Ralph S. Trigg, deputy administrator of 
the Defense Production Administration 
for programs and requirements 

Establishment of the goal permits the 
DPA and the DMPA to provide Govern- 
ment assistance to obtain the required 
production 

The goal set for 1955 includes probable 
military, atomic energy and civilian 
uses, together with export and stock- 
pile needs. 

Domestic mine output in 1950 totaled 
921,000 tons. This production is expected 
to increase to approximately 1,000,000 
tons in 1952. However, due to the deple- 
tion of some mines, present sources are 
not expected to contribute more than 
920,000 tons in 1955. Under the expan- 
sion goal, an additiona! 250,000 tons will 
be available in 1955 from mine produc- 
tion resulting from the Government's 
aid program. 

The availability of scrap in 1955 is 
expected to account for 450,000 tons of 
copper; imports should total 650,000 
tons; and domestic primary production 
1,170,000 tons 

Achievement of the expansion goal by 
1955 will result in a balance of supply 
and anticipated requirements, Mr. Trigg 
said 
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Hickman Says Copper at 
24'/2¢. Is Unrealistic 


The current domestic ceiling price of 
copper at 24%%c. a Ib. is low, Norman 
Hickman, vice president of the American 
Metal Co. declared at a press conference 
following a meeting of the company’s 
board of directors. A 30c. price, he said, 
would be more realistic 

Mr. Hickman said he was opposed to a 
dual price situation such as now prevails 
in this market. The dual price was large- 
ly responsible for the withholding of 
scrap from the market by dealers. They 
have been holding on to scrap in ex- 
pectation that the domestic market may 
go to 27%ec., or even above 30c 

Because of the dual price situation, 
American Metal's refinery has been op- 
erating at a deficit of 35,000 tons of cop- 
per a year. The deficit for all refineries 
is about 150,000 tons a year, based on the 
rate of 1949 

The present market of 24%c. for do- 
mestic copper is less than the equivalent 
of the 12c. market in 1940, Mr. Hickman 
contends. The price of copper has not in- 
creased in proportion to increases of 
some other major commodities. 

In reference to the Chilean situation, 
Mr. Hickman declared that it is im- 
portant to that country what price it 
obtains for its copper. Chile’s economy, 
he pointed out, depends largely on its 
copper operations 








Miscellaneous Metals 


Quotations cover wholesale lots, f.o.b 


New York 


unless otherwise specified 


ALUMINUM. Per lb., base price, f.0.b 
shipping point: 30 lb. ingot, 99% plus 
19c., in pigs, Lic 
Base prices on aluminum ingot of 
higher purity: 99.75%, 194c.; 99.8%, 20c.; 
99.85%, 21c.; 99.9%, 22c 
ANTIMONY ~ Per \b., 994% 
Domestic 


Boxed (a 
New York 


grade 


Domest 


March 13 
March 14 
March 15 
March 17 
March 18 
March 19 

a) Boxed (224 Ib 10,000 Ib. or more but 
less than carload ‘(b) In bulk, carload, fob 
Laredo, boxed one-half cent extra 


BISMUTH - Per ib., 


50 000 
50 000 
50 000 
+O 000 


in ton lots, $2.25 


CADMIUM. Per Ib., delivered 
Commercial Special 
Sticks (a) Shapes 
March 13 $2.55 $2.80 
March 14 2.80 
March 15 S 280 
March 17 F 2.80 
March 18 2.55 280 
March 2.3 280 


CALCIUM~—Per Ib., in ton lots, cast in 
slabs and small pieces, $2.05. 


CHROMIUM Per lb., 97 percent grade, 
spot, $1.12; contract $1.07 per Ib. (Us- 
ually sold as chrome-metal.) 


COBALT~ Per |b., rondelles or granules, 
in 500 to 600 Ib. containers, $2.40; in 100 
Ib. containers, $2.42; less than 100 Ib 
containers, $2.47. Prices f.o.b. N. Y. or 
Niagara Falls, freight collect 


COLUMBIUM-—No quotation. Pricing 
under prevailing conditions “subject to 
special terms.” 
GERMANIUM ~Per |b. $180 
INDIUM- Per oz. troy, 99.9 percent pure, 
2.25 
LITHIUM~—Per Ib. 98%, $9.85@$11, de- 
pending on quantity 
MAGNESIUM ~—Per |b., f.0.b. producer's 
plant, ingots (4x6 in.), 99.8 percent, car- 
load lots, 244c.; 100 lb. or more, Le.l., 
264c. Extruded sticks, carload lots, 324c.; 
100 Ib. or more, l.c.l, 344c 
MANGANESE~Per |b. Minimum 96 
percent Mn, maximum 2 percent iron, 
carload lots, bulk, 29c.; packed in cases 
354e¢ 

Electrolytic manganese 99.9 percent 
Mn, 28c., carload lots 
MOLYBDENUM~Per \b. 99 percent 
$3.00 
NICKEL Per Ib., electrolytic cathodes, 
f.o.b. Port Colborne, Ont., contract price, 
56ic. U.S. import duty included. Nicke) 
oxide sinter, 529c. per Ib. of nickel con- 
tent, f.o.b. Copper Cliff 


OSMIUM .. Per oz., $200, nominal 
PALLADIUM ~— Per oz. troy, $24 


PLATINUM- Per oz. troy, $90 on whole- 
sale lots; $93 on sales to consumers 


QUICKSILVER — Per tlask of 76 Ib. 
$207 $210 

RADIUM — Per mg. radium content, 
$20@$25, as to quantity 


RHODIUM ~— Per oz. troy, $125 
RUTHENIUM — Per oz. troy, $90@$93 


SELENIUM ~— Per \b. $3.00@$3.50 for 
black, powdered, 99.5 percent pure 


SILICON — Per |b., minimum, 97 per- 
cent Si, maximum 1 percent Fe, crushed, 
carload lots, in bulk, 20c 


SODIUM Per lb. carload lots, in 
drums, 16}c.; less than carload lots, 17c 


TANTALUM Per kilo, hase 
$160.60 for rod; sheet, $143 
on volume business 


TELLURIUM ~ Per lb., $1.75 
THALLIUM ~— Per Ib., $12.50 
TITANIUM - Per lb., 99.3% plus, $5. 


TUNGSTEN ~ Per |b., 98.8 percent min- 
imum 1,000 Ib. lots, $6.00 Hydrogen 
reduced tungsten, 99.9 percent plus 
7.75. Ceiling prices effective May 7 


ZIRCONIUM ~— Per l\b., powder, $7 to 
$8, according to quantity 


Metallic Ores 


Prices in tons of 2,000 lbs., or “units” 
of 20 Ib., unless otherwise stated 


ANTIMONY ORE~—Per unit of antimony 
contained, 50 to 55 percent, $4.50@$4.75; 
58 to 60 percent $4.50@$4.75; 60 to 65 
percent, $6.25@$6.50 
BERYLLIUM ORE — Per unit of BeO 
contained 10 to 12% f.o.b. mine, Colo- 
rado, nominal. North Carolina, $34@$37 
Imported ore, basis 10% BeO, $36.50 
per unit, c.if. U.S. ports 


CHROME ORE -—Per long ton, dry basis, 
subject to penalties if guarantees are not 
met, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, etc 
Indian and Rhodesian 

48% CryOy,, 3 to 1 ratio 

lump $44.00. @$46 00 

48% CreOs, 2.8 to 1 ratio $40.00 @ $42 00 

4s CreO,, no ratio $31.00 @$32.00 
South African (Transvaal) 

4s CreO,, no ratio 

a4 CryeO,, no ratio 
Turkish 

48% CryO,, 3 to 1 ratio, lump 
Brazilian 

44% CreO,, 2.5 to 1 ratio, lump 

a) Nominal 

COBALT ORE ~— Per lb. of cobalt con- 
tained, $1.35@$1.45, f.o.b. Cobalt, Ont., 
depending on grade 
IRON ORE.Per long ton, Lower Lake 
ports. Lake Superior ore 

Mesabi non-bessemer, 514 percent 
iron, $8.30. Old Range, non-bessemer 
$8.55 

Mesabi, bessemer, 514 percent iron, 
$8.45. Old Range, bessemer, $8.70 

Eastern ores, cents per long ton unit, 
delivered at furnaces: Foundry and 
basic, 56@62%, 17c 

Swedish, 60@68% (contracts), per 
unit, 18c. plus, depending on grade, c.if 
Atlantic ports; nearby business 20c. plus 

Brazilian, 68 to 69% per unit, 28c., 
cif. Atlantic ports. Nominal 


price, 
Discounts 


$34.00 @$35.00 
$27 00 @$28.00 


$54.@$55 


(a) $32.00 


MANGANESE ORE — Buyers were in- 
terested chiefly in nearby ore and busi- 
ness was noted during the week within 
the range quoted on Indian ore. Forward 
pricing was a matter for negotiation. In- 
dian ore was unchanged at $1.22 to $1.27 
per long ton unit of Mn, c.if. US. ports, 
duty extra, basis 46 to 48% Mn, nearby 
positions 

On long-term contracts for ore from 
various sources the quotations are nom- 
inal at 90 to 95c., c.if. duty extra 

Chemical grades, per ton, coarse or 
fine, minimum 80 percent MnO», Bra- 
zilian or Cuban, carloads, in barrels 
$65@$70. Javan or Caucasian, 85 percent 
minimum, $75@$80, Domestic 70 to 72 
percent, $45@$50, f.o.b. mines 


MOLYBDENUM ORE ~ Per lb. of con- 
tained MoSe, 90% concentrate, 60c., f.0.b 
mines 
TANTALUM UKE rer 1p, ‘TagUs, 
2.00@$2.25 for 56@60% concentrate 
TITANIUM ORE — Per gross ton, ilme- 
nite, 56 to 59 percent TiOs, f.o.b. Atlantic 
seaboard, $16@$20, nominal 

Rutile, per lb., minimum 94% concen- 
trate, @7c., nominal 
TUNGSTEN ORE — Per short ton unit 
of WOs, domestic concentrates of known 
good analysis, basis 60%: Ceiling price 
established at $65, effective April 6 

Western high grade scheelite concen- 
trate, $65, per unit, f.o.b. mine 

North Carolina high grade concen- 
trate, $65 per unit, f.o.b. mine 

London quotes 485s. per long ton unit 
or WOs, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 
VANADIUM ORE — Per !b. V20O5 con- 
tained, domestic, 31c., f.o.b. mine. 
ZIRCON ORE (sand) — Per long ton, 
c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard, minimum 65 per- 
cent ZrOo, $47@$50. 


Metallic Compounds 
ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide), 
refined, white, minimum 99 percent — 
Per lb., 64c., in barrels carload lots 
delivered 


COBALT OXIDE — Ceramic grade 724 
to 734% Co, $1.82 per Ib. east of Missis- 
sippi, and $1.844 per Ib. west of Missis- 
sippi. Quotations are for oxide packed in 
350-Ib. containers 


COPPER SULPHATE ~— Per Ib., in car- 
load lots, 8.95@9.95c., large or small 
crystals, f.o.b. N.Y 


Refractories 


CHROME BRICK — Per ton f.o.b. ship- 
ping point: Chemically bonded $77@ 
$82; burned, $73@$78 


FIRECLAY BRICK — Per M., super 
quality, $116.60, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania; high heat quality, $99.60 
Ohio, intermediate grade, $88; second 
quality, $79.20 


MAGNESITE — Brick, per ton f.o.b. 
works, 9-in. straights, $99@$102. 


SILICA BRICK — Per M., Pennsylvania, 
$94.60; Alabama, $94.60; Illinois and In- 
diana, $104.50 
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Kennecott Copper Corporation 


Kennecott Sales Corporation 


Producers and Sellers of 
Electrolytic Copper 
Chino Fire Refined Copper (K.C.M.) 
Braden Fire Refined Copper («««) 
Molybdenite 


Offices 


161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 








C. G. TRADING CORP. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


on RES - METALS 


MANGANESE CHROME 


FLUORSPAR _‘KYANITE ALLOYS 


MICA ILMENITE 





: United States and Canadian Agents for 
B. N. Elias & Co. Ltd. 


E. A. GODOY & CO., INC. Dale Brother Jue 


CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y 70 PINE STREET - NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
— BOwling Green 9-1313 Cables: PHIBRO, N. Y 


CHROME ORES Hg 
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IRON ORES 
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From 1951 Company Reports 


international Nickel Co. — 


The chief objective of International 
Nickel Company of Canada in 1951 was 
to provide the maximum production of 
nickel for the defense and civilian re- 
quirements of the free world. Through 
the installation of emergency facilities 
ahead of schedule and further expansion 
of underdyound operations, the com- 
pany’'s output of nickel was increased by 
mid-year to equal the 21-million lb. per 
month average rate for World War U 

During 1951, the annual report states 
mining from underground was increased 
considerably beyond that achieved in 
any previous year. The underground ore 
mined was 7,780,143 tons, compared with 
5,733,289 in 1950 and 5,015,318 in 1949, 
reflecting the progress in the company's 
program of conversion to mining exclu- 
sively from underground. The open pit 
ore mined was 4,019,177 tons in 1951, 
compared with 4,115,755 in 1950 and 4,- 
969,573 in 1949. Total ore mined was 11,- 
799,320 tons, compared with 9,849,024 in 
1950 and 9,984,891 in 1949 

Proven ore reserves at the end of 1951 
stood at 253,704,771 tons, which compares 
with 252,859,725 at the end of 1950, The 
nickel-copper content at the end of the 
year was estimated at 7,693,122 tons, 
compared with 7,669,219 tons at the end 
of 1950 

Capital expenditures in 1951 amounted 
to $23,737,575, which compares with $18,- 
683,606 in 1950 

Comparative figures on deliveries of 


gether with gold and silver, follow 

1950 1951 
256,410,543 243,865,030 
212,947,294 236,954,595 


: 
3 company's principal products, to- 


PNickel all forms, Ib 
) Copper, refined, Ib 
y Platinum metals, oz 
> Gold, oz 
Silver, oz 
Net sales in 1951 totaled $286,785,241, 
$228,071,346 in the preceding 


375,438 
38.016 
1,027,921 


267.316 
36 586 
956.928 


against 
year 
Net earnings in 1951 came to $68,- 
875,571, or $417 per share. Earnings in 
1950 totaled $48,765,849, or $3.21 per share 


Newmont Mining Corp. — 


Net income of Newmont Mining Corp 
for 1951 totaled $8,124,764, which com- 
pares with $6,295,636 for 1950 

The search for new mines continued 
to be a primary objective. In addition to 
extensive work done in the United 
States, field examinations have been 
carried on by subsidiary and affiliated 
companies in Canada, French Morocco, 
French Equatorial Africa, Union of 
South Africa, and South West Africa 

The annual report points out that the 
discovery late in the year of a continu- 
ation or recurrence of the Zellidja ore- 


below surface an unusually rich elon- 
gated flat-lying zinc orebody, 30 to 35 ft 
thick, approximately 150 ft. wide, and 
as far as developed (approximately 1,300 
ft.), appears to carry about 18% zinc 
and 2% lead. It is expected that produc- 
tion from this orebody will be started 
during the current year. Newmont's 
ownership in Nord-Africaine is 31.85% 

The Societe des Mines de Zellidja 
started its new mill in June, 1951. On 
completion of a third section in May, 
1952, the capacity of the mill will be in- 
creased from 1,000 to more than 4,000 
tons of ore a day. Newmont's share in- 
terest in Zellidja is small, only about 3%, 
but it will derive substantial revenue 
from an agreed payment in metal for 
technical and genera! assistance in this 
expansion of production. 

O’okiep Copper Co., operating in the 
Union of South Africa, in which New- 
mont has a 563% interest, produced 
22,707 tons of blister copper in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1951. This compares 
with 22,303 tons produced in the pre- 
ceding year. Sales ex mine totaled 26,024 
tons, valued at $12,920,965. This compares 
with sales of 20,627 tons in the previous 
year, valued at $7,321,110. O’okiep’s cop- 
per is generally sold in European mar- 
kets, the report observes, where high 
prices prevailed 


King Island Scheelite — 


King Island Scheelite (1947) Ltd., op- 
erating on King Island, Tasmania, milled 
163,710 tons of crude ore averaging 0.55% 
WOs. Production for 1951 was 973 tons 
of scheelite concentrates, the average 
grade of which was 616% WOs. Ore 
reserves on Oct. 31, 1951, were estimated 
at 2,465,736 tons. 

Sales were made during the year of 
734.5 tons of scheelite concentrates, av- 
eraging 64.15% WOs. The average sale 
price in 1951 was £31 18s. 11d. per (long 
ton) unit, as against £8 15s. lld. per 
unit in 1950 

The new Vanner retreatment section, 
construction of which started in August, 
1950, was completed in May, 1951. Pro- 
duction, included with the mill con- 


contrates forwarded overseas, totaled 
8,053 units in a concentrate assaying 
48.8% WOs 

The throughput of the mill is being 
increased by 50% so as to provide for 
the increased output required under the 
company’s contracts. Additional produc- 
tion is scheduled for May of the current 
vear 


Growing Needs for 
Kyanite and Mullite 

Present capacities plus proposed ex- 
pansions in production facilities by man- 
ufacturers of synthetic mullite would 
probably be sufficient to replace the 
need of American industry for foreign 
kyanite, the Kyanite and Mullite Indus- 
try Advisory Committee has advised the 
National Production Authority 

But in the meantime, the committee 
agreed, there continues to exist a need 
for increasing imports of kyanite and for 
stockpiling the mineral against the pos- 
sibility of a national emergency 

Kyanite and its synthetic substitute, 
mullite, are used mainly in the produc- 
tion of super-duty refractory bricks 
used in steel furnaces, coke ovens and 
similar operations. 

Demand for kyanite for 1952 was esti- 
mated to total about 50,000 tons, or ap- 
proximately 10,000 tons more than the 
estimate for 1951. Imports of kyanite 
from India and Kenya, Africa, accounted 
for about 40% of the 1951 total. The re- 
mainder was supplied by domestic pro- 
ducers of kyanite and manufacturers of 
synthetic mullite. 

Most producers of refractory bricks 
and manufacturers of other commodities 
using kyanite are being forced to resort 
to the production of increasing amounts 
of synthetic mullite on account of the 
uncertainty of the supply and quality of 
kyanite from foreign sources. Commit- 
tee members declared that kyanite from 
India is decreasing in quality and avail- 
ability and at the same time increasing 
in price 

At present synthetic mullite is some- 
what higher in price than kyanite but 
other compensating factors tend to offset 
the higher cost. 

Harry B. Sharpe, deputy director of 
NPA's Miscellaneous Metals and Miner- 
als Division, presided at the meeting 





Manganese for Consumption in U.S. 
(Bureau of Mines) 

Net supply of manganese in terms of ore in 1951 was 2,098,591 short tons, which 
compares with 2,188,512 tons in 1950. Imports of manganese ore totaled 1,765,187 tons, 
of which India supplied 565,558 tons, the Gold Coast 361,570 tons, the Union of South 
Africa 344,074 tons, and Cuba 147,086 tons. Some 18 countries contributed to the 
total quantity imported during the last year 

A summary of the supply available for consumption for 1947 to 1951, inclusive, 


in terms of ore, in short tons 


Domestic —General Imports—, —— Exports ——, 


Mine 


. Ore 
Shipments ” 


Ferroman- Ferroman- Net 
re Supply 


ganese (a) ganese (a) 


1,541,818 
1,256,597 
1,544,526 


156,760 10,075 1,781,246 
195,360 9.236 39,175 1,534,646 
130,028 5,033 13,254 1,782,367 


bodies, in the properties of the Societe 1947 131,627 38,884 
Nord-Africaine du Plomb in Algeria 1948 131,100 
close to the Moroccan boundary, was an 1949 126,100 
outstanding mining development. From 1950 139,000 1,837,950 221,684 8,962 1,160 2,188,512 
shaft N-3 a drift extending easterly has 1951 (b) 101,900 1,765,187 241,400 8,029 1,267 2,098,591 


disclosed at a depth of about 870 ft (a) In terms of ore. (b) Preliminary figures 
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WATCH THESE TRENDS 





ACID GRADE FLUORSPAR — DPA lists acid-grade flu- 
orspar as one of the most critical of the nonmetallics in 
short supply. One reason is domestic primary aluminum 
production is scheduled to expand from about 805,000 
tons annually to more than 1-million tons by the end 
of 1952. To make 1 ton of aluminum, 6 to 20 Ib. of alumi- 
num fluoride, and 120 to 160 lb. of cryolite are required 
Both aluminum fluoride and synthetic cryolite (used 
extensively to supplement natural cryolite) are made 
with hydrofluoric acid which is derived in part from 
acid-grade spar. In addition to the normal requirements 
of these two fluorine compounds to make aluminum, 
large quantities are required to start up new potlines 


Fluorine chemicals made with hydrofluoric acid are 
also being used increasingly to make high-octane gaso- 
line, refrigerants, atomic bombs, fire extinguishing fluids, 
and a whole family of fluorocarbons which in turn are 
used in dyes, pharmaceuticals, solvents, dielectrics, hy- 
draulic fluids, coolants, and even lubricants. In fact the 
fluorocarbon field is destined to become almost “as 
diverse and important as the hydrocarbon industry,” 
according to one authority. Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. has recently started up a plant near 
Hastings, Minn., to make “versatile new compounds 
known as fluorochemicals.” 


Du Pont describes its new product “Teflon,” a tetra- 
fluoroethylene resin, as “one of the most remarkable ma- 
terials ever to come from a DuPont laboratory.” This 
product has outstanding heat and chemical resistance, 
and is an excellent electrical insulator. In one chemical 
plant, Teflon pipe joints lasted more than four years, as 
compared with six weeks to four months for other 
materials. Acid-grade fluorspar consumption in the U.S 
has jumped from 37,000 tons in 1940 to an estimated 
153,000 tons in 1951. 


PHOSPHORUS — An expansion goal for the production of 
275,000 tons of elemental phosphorus by Jan. 1, 1955 has 
been announced by DPA. Capacity of the industry was 
161,000 tons Jan. 1, 1951. One-third of the elemental 


phosphorus goes into soaps and detergents, 10 to 15% 
for fertilizers, and the balance for water softeners, foods, 
beverages, feeds, plastics and others. 


GERMANIUM ~— The Army Signal Corps reports that ger- 
manium transistors are replacing vacuum tubes in some 
light communications equipment. In one unit, transistors 
cut down the weight from 100 to 10 Ib. It operated on 
only 14g watts of power from a dry battery, as compared 
with 175 watts supplied by a heavy portable generator 
by the older model 


STAINLESS STEEL Electron microscope studies of crys- 
tal structures may lead to increased use of stainless 
steel in the next few years, according to Dr. A. B. Kinzel, 
president of Union Carbide and Carbon Research Labo- 


ratories, Inc 


VANADIUM-ALUMINUM-*Vanasil” pistons made of Va- 
nadium Corporation of America’s vanadium-silicon- 
aluminum alloy perform much better under high tem- 
peratures than ordinary aluminum pistons. Vanasil 
pistons weigh about half as much as many standard 
cast-iron pistons, and truck users get more power and 
up to five extra miles per gallon with the lighter type. 


TUNGSTEN-MOLYBDENUM-VANADIUM.-Since tung- 
sten is in tight supply, molybdenum is used as a substi- 
tute in tool steels, but since molybdenum is also in tight 
supply, vanadium is used as a satisfactory substitute. 
Vanadium supply and demand are about in balance, 
about one to two-thirds of it going into high-speed 
steels. Because of this three-way shift, industry is re- 
discovering the virtues of vanadium. Molybdenum and 
vanadium both give tool steel an increased resistance 
to softening upon tempering which is highly desirable 
Since vanadium is produced along with uranium on the 
Colorado Plateau, the major source of domestic uranium, 
and this production is being steadily boosted, one big 
question is what are we going to do with all of the 
vanadium if the supply is now in balance. Ratio of 
VOs5 to UsOs in the Plateau ores varies from about 7 
to 1 to as low as 2 tol 





Sees Return to Gold and 
Higher Price in Dollars 


Franz Pick, publisher of “Pick’s World 
Currency Report,” believes strongly in 
an increase of the world’s gold prices 
within the next 18 months. 

In an address before the Prospectors 
and Developers Association, at a meet- 
ing held in Toronto recently, he declared 
that “we have come very near to the 
end of the road of mismanaged paper 
currency,” and added 

“The best illustration concerning this 
problem may be furnished by a recent 
and unpublicized memorandum, which 
Britain's Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden and the French Foreign Minister 
Robert Schuman submitted to Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson, at the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization meeting 
in Lisbon. In this memorandum, the for- 
eign ministers of England and France 
both more than disturbed about the 
nearly hopeless position of their respec- 
tive country’s currencies, asked for 
more financial aid from the United 
States. Knowing that the American 
Congress was in no mood to increase the 


US. tax load by additional grants to 
Western Europe, France and England's 
financial experts proposed the following 
scheme 

“The United States should raise the 
price of gold from the present level of 
$35 per ounce to $50 per ounce. This 
measure would increase the paper value 
of the US. gold stock from the present 
$23.3-billion to $33.3-billion. The differ- 
ence, resulting from such devaluation, 
in this case $10-billion new dollars, 
should be lent in gold to Western 
Europe . . 

“There is a good chance that this fac- 
tual and certainly excellent suggestion 
will never reach the stage of serious 
and public discussions. Because, as you 
all know, we in the United States are 
at present in an election year and no 
government in power would take the 
risk of changing its currency conditions 
at the end of a ruling period. Such 
changes are only made when a govern- 
ment is re-elected for another four-year 
term, or if a new government comes to 
power and can burden the outgoing one 
with the unpleasant facts that made the 
step necessary. 
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“But, whatever the reasons may be, 
it is more than interesting that for the 
first time during the post-war period an 
increase in the American gold price has 
become the object of world political 
propositions.” 

Speaking as a currency analyst, it is 
Mr. Pick's view that the official US. gold 
price would have to be raised eventu- 
ally to £50. He doubts that the U.S. de- 
valuation will take place in 1952, but 
holds it might occur in 1953 


7 
Electrolytic Manganese 

The Electro Metallurgical Division of 
the Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. plans 
to construct facilities at its Marietta, 
Ohio, plant for the production of 6,000 
tons of electrolytic manganese a year, 
J. C. Douglas, general superintendent, 
announced March 17. 

Manganese metal of high purity is 
required for ferrous and nonferrous al- 
loys that go into jet engines and other 
products under the defense program 

Mr. Douglas revealed that a sixth 
electric furnace had been started at the 
Marietta plant 





HORSE HEAD PRODUCTS FOR UNIFORM QUALITY 


HORSE HEAD SPECIAL SLAB ZINC (Special High Grade—99.99 + % Pure) 
HORSE HEAD SLAB ZINC (High Grade) 
HORSE HEAD ZAMAK ALLOYS (No. 3 and No. 5) 


HORSE HEAD ROLLED ZINC and ZILLOY* 
(*A copper hardened rolled zinc alloy) 


HORSE HEAD METAL POWDERS 
(Brass, Bronze, Copper, Nickel Silver, Zinc) 


Also—Horse Head Special Zinc Anodes and Cadmium Sticks and Balls 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


Products Distributed by THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES COMPANY 
160 Front Street, New York 38, N. Y. 221 N. Loa Salle Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 





—_—_—_—q 


-NAXOS EMERY 


- i Baa ie Rane Oak , 
‘ 
The World's Leader 
LEAD |... 


CHROME ORE 
IRON ORE 


0, T y MANGANESE ORE 
I Hemisphere Commerce Associates, Inc. 
P| r 11 Broadway New York 4, N.Y 





HA 2-5046 
Exclusive Sales and Distribution Agent for United States and Jopan 


ZINC OXIDES 
CADMIUM | ELECTROLYTIC 


COPPER 
ST. JOSEPH If 

LEAD COMPANY | Metal Department 

The Largest Producer of Lead in the United States ee ee cs 


250 PARK AVE. - NEW YORK 17 
, . Telephone Digby 43600 
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E. & M. J. Weighted Index of 
Non-Ferrous Metal Prices 


100 is composite for 1922-3-4 
Lead, Zinc Tin. Silver, Nickel 


1940 1946 
1941 1947 
1942 1948 
1943 1949 
1944 1950 
1945 1951 
1950 1951 
135.86 192.48 
13565 194.06 
132.60 190.19 
134.04 190.18 
142.02 189.47 
154.30 187.19 
July 156.40 186.46 
August 160.67 186.15 
September 17256 186.15 
October 17983 193.21 
November 186.00 193.17 
December 187.05 193.17 


(Copper 

Aluminum 
110.06 
149.46 
168.38 
151.97 
156.42 
190.16 


1952 
193.83 
195.10 


79.22 
83.49 
86.80 
88.74 
88.74 
90.86 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 





Copper Deliveries Down 


Deliveries of refined copper to do- 
mestic consumers in February declined 
to 104,795 tons. Because of control and 
other unusual circumstances, the sharp 
drop in deliveries from 130,430 tons 
moved in January carried no weight 
marketwise. In the first two months of 
1952, fabricators in this country obtained 
235,225 tons of copper, against 207,613 
tons delivered in the Jan.-Feb. period of 
1951 

Production of crude primary copper 
in the United States averaged 2,671 tons 
a day in February, against 2,573 tons in 
January and 2,801 tons in February a 
year ago. Production of crude from sec- 
ondary material remained at a low level 

The January and December statistics 
of Copper Institute, in tons, are sum- 
marized as follows 

United States 
Production 
Crude, primary 
Crude, secondary 


Feb 
77,462 
2.761 
Totals 
Refined 
Deliveries, refined (b) 
Stocks, refined (c) 

Outside United States 
Production (a) Jan 
110,520 

373 


80,223 
95,979 
104,795 
59,747 


Feb 
108.680 
1,181 


Crude 
Crude 


primary 
secondary 


Totals 
Refined 
Deliveries, refined 
Stocks, refined 


110.893 
98.915 
85.473 

150,518 154.691 


(a) Corrected figures. (b) Includes ton- 
nages delivered from Government stocks 
(c) Includes tonnages delivered to U.S. con- 
summers at foreign ports 


109,861 
95.280 
84,157 


Lead Average (Monterrey) 

The net price realized by the Ameri- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co. on all! of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended March 8, 1952, 
was 18.19c. (US) per pound, f.o.b. re- 
finery, Monterrey, Mex 





DAILY PRICES OF METALS ‘cams quorarions) 





—Electrolytic Copper —. 

Domestic Export 

Refinery Refinery 

24.200 27.425 

24.200 27.425 

No market 27.425 

24.200 27.425 

24.200 27.425 

24.200 27.425 

Average 24.200 27.425 
Average prices for calendar week ended M 
24.200c.; export copper f.o.b. refinery 
19.000c.; St. Louis lead, 18.800c.; St. Louis 


The above quotations are our 


Straits 


eppreisa! of the 


major United States markets besed on saies report 
ed by producers and their agencies 
payments received by producers 
They are reduced to the basis of 
St. Louis 
pound 


Thev represent 
for the product 
ash. New York or 
es noted. All prices are in cents per 


Copper, lead and sinc quotations are besed on 
sales for both prompt and future deliveries. tin quo 
tations are for prompt delivery only 

Im the trade. domestic copper prices are quoted 
on a delivered basis, that is. delivered at consum 
ers’ plants. As delivery charges vary with the desti 
nation, the figures shown above are net prices at 
refineries on the Atiantic seaboard Delivered prices 
in New England average 0 300c per pound sbove 
refinery basis 

Our export quotation for copper refiects prices 
obtaining in the open market and is based on sles 
in the foreign market reduced to the fob refinery 
equivalent, Atlantic seaboard On fas. transactions 
we deduct 0.075c. for lighterage. etc.. to arrive at 
the f.o.b refinery quotation 

Quotations for copper ere for ordinary forms of 


New York 
121.500 
121.500 
121.500 
121.500 
121.500 
121.500 
121.500 


Zine 
Tin Lead . East 
New York St. Louis St. Louis 
19.000 18.800 19.500 
19.000 18.800 19.500 
19.000 18.800 19.500 
19.000 18.800 19.500 
19.000 18.800 19.500 
19.000 18800 19.500. 
“19.000 18.800 19.500 
arch 15, are: Domestic copper f.o.b. refinery, 





27.425c.; Straits tin, 121.500c.; New York lead, 


zinc, 19.500c.; and silver, 88.000c. 


wirebars and ingot bars Revised premiums on spe 
cial shapes effective in most instances on deliveries 
beginning Jan. 1.1951, are: Standard ingots 0 125<« 
per pound: slabs. 0 375c. and up, cakes 0. 425¢. and 
up. depending on weight and dimensions: billets 
1 35¢. end up, 4 and qua! 
Discount on to 0.15¢ 

pound 

Quotations for since are for ordinary Prime West 
ern brands Premiums obtaining over Prime Western 
zine in the East St. Louls market on the following 
grades, in cents per pound Selected 0 10c. Brass 
Special. 0 25c.; Intermediate, 0 5c High Grade sinc 
soid on contract. delivered in the East and Middle 
West, commends « premium of 1.35¢. per pound 
over the East St. Louis basis for Prime Western on 
Special High Grade the premium or differentia! ts 
1.50¢. per pound, effective Jan. 1, 1951 

Quotations for lead are for the common gerade 
and are based on sales of domestically refined meta! 
sold to domestic consumers. The differential on 
sales in the Chicago district is 10 points under New 
York; for New England edd 7% points to the New 
York basis. Corroding grade commands « premiun 
over common lead of 10 points 





on 
cathodes 0.125¢ 





Silver, Gold, and 


The daily New York sliver quo 
tation reported by Handy & Har 
man is for silver contained in ores 
and other unrefined silver bearing 
materials, in cents and fractions of 
@ cent per troy ounce It is deter 
mined by Handy & Harman on the 
basis of actual sales of ber silver 
999 fine in amounts of 50 000 
ounces or more for nearby delivery 
at New York as reported daily by 
regular suppliers. and is usually 


Sterling Exchange 
Sterling 
ee Silver 
Checks” New York 
88.000 
88.000 
Not Quoted 
88.000 
88.000 
88.000 


Gold 
London 
248s 
248s 


248s 
248s 
248s 


London 
Tid 
Tid 


$2.80 % 
2.80% 
2.80% 
280% 
2.80% 


Tid 
Tid 
Tid 





one quarter cent below the price 
paid for such ber silver, this reduc 
tion being allowance to such sup 
pliers for carrying. delivering, and 
marketing. In addition to foreign silver, the quo 
tation also applies to domestic silver if such silver 
enters the New York market 


. 
Average 


The Treasury's purchase price of newly mined 
domestic silver was established at 90 Sc per troy 
ounce. 1000 fine, effective on July 1. 1946 under 
an amendment to the Silver Purchase Act of July 
6. 1939 


silver, 88.000c.; Sterling Exchange 280.500c 


Lendon silver quotations are in pence per troy 
ounce, basis 999 fine 


London gold 
basis 1000 fine 


quotations ere per troy ounce 


Sterling quotations represent the demand mer 
ket in the forenoon 





United States Gold Price 

The price paid by the United States 
Treasury for gold purchased by the 
mints continued at $35 per troy ounce of 
fine gold, less 4 of 1 percent. 


Actual payment by the United States Treas- 
ury for gold in imported and domestic ore or 
concentrate is at 75 percent of the price 
quoted by the Treasury, which at present is 
equal to $34.9125 per ounce 


London Standard Tin 
Standard tin on the London Metal Ex- 
change, first session, per long ton 


Standard Tin 
Spot 3-Mo 
£977'» £977'4 
£976', £976", 
£975 £975‘, 
£977 £977 
£974 £976 


March 13 
March 14 
March 17 
March 18 
March 19 


Tin 99% 
Quotations on 99% tin (tin content), 
York, were nominally as follows 


March 13th, $1.20'9; 14th, $1.20'): 15th 
3 20's; 17th, $1.20'»; 18th, $1.204,; 19th 
1.20', 


New 
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Foreign Exchange 


Foreign exchange rates on the Mexi- 
can peso and the Canadian dollar: 
Mexico (silver peso) 11. 58e 
Canada (dollar) (a) $1.00% 

(a) Selling basis, N.Y 


Official London Prices 


The following delivered quotations 
have been fixed by the British Minis- 
try of Metals for the United Kingdom: 

Per Long Ton 
on 2 s @ 


Fire refined 
ire refined 
Lead 

Soft, fc foreign duty paid 

Soft, Empire 

English, refined 


min 99.2 percent 


Zine 
Foreign i 2 b.) dut as. 
Domestic o.b.) 4 wr 
Prime Western and 


Refined and Swear. - 
Minimum 99 99 percent. 








tained in such material. 


We Buy Crude Platinum 


E ARE always in the market 
for native crude platinum, plati- 
num and gold concentrates, gold dust 
and scrap precious metal. We pay for 
all the platinum metals and gold con- 


BAKER & CO., INC. 
113 Astor Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


Irvington Smelting 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
Irvington, New Jersey 


Lehigh Valley R.R. connection 


& Refining Works 








BUYERS 





TUNGSTEN 


— Tin Dros, Tin Furnace Bottoms 
TIN SELLERS 


ANTIMONY 


Chlorides 





233 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y 
Plant Glen Cove, N.Y 


Cable Address 
WAHCHANG NEW YORK 


Tungsten Concentrates, Tungsten Tin Concer 
totes * Mined Tungsten Ores * Tungsten Toil 


nos, Scrap, Tips, Grindings * 


Tungsten Concentrotes to Buyers Specifications 
* Tungsten Selts, Tungsten Powder * Tungsten 
Rods ond Wives * Tin Ingots, Tin Oxides, Tin 





Tin Concentrates 





Advance Information on 


Non-Ferrous Metal 


Available by Telephone, Telegraph 
and Cable Promptly After Close of 
Markets each Wednesday 


For Terms Apply to 


E&MJ METAL AND MINERAL MARKETS 
330 West 42nd Street 


Prices 


New York, N. Y. 








Alloys 


BERYLLIUM-COPPER ~— Master alloy, 
4 percent beryllium, remainder copper, 
5 Ib. ingot, $1.56 per pound of alloy; 
3 oz. ingot, $2.09 


FERROCHROMIUM — Per Ib. of Cr 
High carbon (4 to 9%C) 65 to 69% Cr, 
lump, carloads, delivered Eastern zone, 
21%c.; low carbon, 304c. 


FERROCOLUMBIUM ~ Per lb. of Cb 
contained, 50@55 percent, $4.90 


FERROMANGANESE ~— Per gross ton, 
78@82 percent, $185, seaboard 


FERROMOLYBDENUM, Etc .— Per lb. 
of Mo contained, f.0.b., shipping point 
Ferromolybdenum, 55@65 percent Mo 
$1.32; calcium molybdate (CaO MoOs), 
$1.15; molybdic trioxide (MoO ;), bagged, 
$1.13, canned, $1.14 
FERROPHOSPHORUS ~— Per gross ton, 
18 percent P, $58.50; electrolytic, 24 per- 
cent, $75, f.o.b. Alabama and Tennessee 
FERROSILICON — Per |b. of contained 
Si, Eastern zone: 50% grade, 12.40c.; 
75% grade, 15.60c. 

FERROTITANIUM — Per |b. of Ti con- 
tained, 20 to 25% max. 0.10% carbon, 
$1.40. 

FERROTUNGSTEN ~— Per |b. of W con- 
tained, 75@80 percent W, $5.00. 
FERROVANADIUM ~— Per lb. of V con- 
tained: Open hearth, $3.00; crucible, 


10 


$3.10; low-carbon and silicon, $3.20 
Contract prices. 


SILICOMANGANESE ~- Per |b. carload 
lots, f.o.b. shipping point, freight allow- 
ed, maximum 14% carbon, 9.9c 


SPIEGELEISEN—Per gross ton, 19 to 21 
percent grade, $75, Palmerton, Pa. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOY — 12 to 15 percent 
Zr, 39 to 43 percent Si, 7c per lb., bulk, 
carload lots; 35 to 40 percent Zr, 47 to 
52 percent Si 20.25c. per Ib. 


Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS~—Cents per lb. (base prices) 
Sheet Wire Rods 
Yellow Brass 38.28 3857 a 32.63 
Best quality brass 39.15 319.44 38.84 
Red brass 80 39 67 39.44 38.84 
Red brass 85 40.14 19.88 39.28 
Com'l bronze 41.13 4084 40.24 
Gilding metal 4163 41.28 40 68 
(a) Free cutting 


CADMIUM — Per Ib. Special shapes, to 
platers, $2.80. 


COPPER — Per lb. Sheets, over 20 in. 
wide, 41.63c., rolls 20 in. and under, 
39.7lc.; Wire, bare, carload lots, f.o.b 
mills 28.67@30.42c 


LEAD SHEETS —Per 1b., full rolled, 
140 sq. ft. 24c. 


MONEL METAL — Per lb. (base prices) 
Standard cold-rolled sheet, 604c.; cold- 
rolled strip, 634c. Rods, hot-rolled 584c. 


NICKEL — Per lb. (base prices sheets, 
cold-rolled, 77c.; rods, hot-rolled, 73c. 


NICKEL SILVER — Per Ib., sheets, 10 
percent, 49.27c.; 18 percent, 51.91c.; wire 
and rods, 10 percent, 51.49c.; 15 percent 
54.79c.; 18 percent 57.91c 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE — Per lb., sheets, 
5 percent tin, 60.20c.; wire and rods, 5 
percent 60.45c.; 10 percent 67.33c. 


ZINC — Per Ib., carload lots, f.o.b, mill 
(base price): Sheet 264c.; ribbon 25c.; 
plates 254@264., depending on size 


ZINC DIE-CASTING ALLOY ~ Per lb., 
carload lots, delivered, 23.65c. to 24.15c., 
is No. 3 “Zamac” grade. 


Iron, Steel, and Coke 


IRON — Per gross ton, Valley furnaces: 
Bessemer, $53; basic, $52, and No. 2 
foundry, $52.50. 


STEEL — Per net ton, f.o.b. mill, Pitts- 
burgh, billets and slabs, $56. Bars per 
100 lb, $3.70; plates and structural 
shapes, $3.65 


COKE — Per ton, Connellsville furnace, 
$14.50@$15; foundry, $17@$18. 


STEEL SCRAP — Per gross ton, deliv- 
ered Pittsburgh, No. 1 heavy $46.00; 
No. 2 heavy $44.00, Cleveland, No. 1 
heavy $45.00; No. 2 heavy $43.00 
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U.S. Lead Consumption 
During 1950 and 1951 


Preliminary estimates indicate a 5% 
decrease in the use of lead in 1951, com- 
pared with 1950, the Bureau of Mines re- 
ports. The Jan.-Dec. total of 1,177,907 
tons of lead consumed will be increased 
slightly, probably to 1,182,000 tons, when 
consumption of small users, who 
only on an annual basis, is added. Total 
use of lead embraces primary domestic, 
imported, and secondary metal. 

On the basis of preliminary estimates 
for 1951, increases occurred in the use of 
lead in ammunition, brass, casting met- 
als, type metal, and tetraethy! fluid. Con- 
sumption was off moderately in bearing 
metals, pipes and traps, batteries, solder, 
white lead, red lead, and litharge. Use 
of lead in cable covering remained about 
unchanged. Of the total lead consumed, 
56% was used in the first half of the 
year and 44% in the last half. 

Stocks of lead in the hands of con- 
sumers increased from 89,383 tons on 
Nov. 30, 1951, to 102,544 tons on Dec. 31, 
1951. 

Consumption of lead (primary, im- 
ported and secondary) during 1950 and 
1951, in tons: 

Metal products 1959 
38,438 
38,241 
21,461 
131,989 
53.450 


(a) 1951 
40.185 
35,127 
29,371 

131,858 
46,144 


Ainmunition 
Bearing metals 
Brass and bronze 
Cable covering 
Calking lead 
Casting metals 19,295 22,007 
Collapsible tubes 13,386 13,204 
Foi! 3,941 2.881 
Pipes, traps and bends 41,361 32.633 
Sheet lead 30,778 31,179 
Solder 94.606 81,196 
Storage batteries 
(antimonial) 
Storage batteries 
(oxides) 185.945 175,336 
Terne metal 3.805 2,051 
Type metal 4.776 27,656 
Total 913,936 
Pigments 
White lead : 
Red lead and litharge 
Pigment colors 13,464 
Other 14,768 
Total 166,387 
Chemicals 
Tetraethy! lead 
Miscellaneous chemicals 


212.464 198,256 


36,181 
101,974 87.908 
12,796 
14,799 


141,081 


113,846 128,407 
11,680 6.896 


Total 125,526 
Miscellaneous uses 
Annealing 6.456 6.561 
Galvanizing 2,426 2,097 
Lead plating 1521 1,183 
Weights and ballast 6.870 7,332 
Total 17,273 17,173 
14,859 15,266 


135,303 


Other uses, unclassified 


Total consumed 1. 237,981 1 177 907 


a) Preliminary figures 
o 


Cuts ‘‘Red Tape”’ for Platers 


NPA has amended order M-80 to re- 
duce “red tape” in the procurement of 
nickel and other scarce alloying elements 
for use in plating. The revised order was 
issued March 12 

. 


Brass and Bronze ingot 

85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 27ic; 80-10-10 
(No. 305) 33c.; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 40c 
Yellow, 23ic. and upward. 


Steel Rate at 102.4% 


Steelmaking furnaces will operate this 
week at an average of 102.4% of capac- 
ity, against 101.8% in the preceding 
week, the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute reports. Unless work stoppages 
should occur because of the wage dis- 
pute, production for the week will in- 
crease to 2,127,000 tons, a new high. 


7 
With R. Lavin & Sons, inc. 


Hal Lennon has been appointed man- 
ager of the Pittsburg division of R. Lavin 
& Sons, Inc., Chicago, refiners of brass, 
bronze and aluminum ingots, and pro- 
ducers of zinc-base casting alloys 


Zinc Program to Stress 
Ore and Metal Outlook 


Discussions on the outlook for zinc 
will highlight the 34th annual meeting 
of the American Zinc Institute to be held 
in St, Louis, April 21 and 22. 

At the morning session on April 21 
the general outlook for metals will be 
discussed by E. L. Shaner, editor-in- 
chief, of Steel. John Sellon, deputy di- 
rector of the Tin, Lead & Zinc Division, 
Naticnal Production Authority, will re- 
port on zinc and government controls. 
J. L. Hamilton, Jr. vice president in 
charge of sales, Granite City Steel Co., 
will discuss the outlook for galvanized 
sheet steel in 1952. C. R. Ince, vice pres- 
ident, St. Joseph Lead Co., will review 
the prospects for slab zinc production 
and consumption in the current year. A 
report on the Institute's activities will 
also be made. 

The afternoon session will be devoted 
to a round table discussion of the future 
of zinc ore production in the United 
States. A report on the DMPA program 
will be given by a speaker to be an- 
nounced later. Leaders of the general 
discussion will be H. A. Coy, American 
Zine Co, of Tennessee; O. W. Bilharz, 
Bilharz Mining Co.; W. C. Page, U. S 
Smelting Refining & Mining Co.; S. S 
Arentz, Combined Metals Reduction Co.; 
J. E. Berg, Federal Mining & Smelting 
Co. and F. A. Linforth, Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co. J. B. Haffner, Bunker Hill 
& Sullivan Mining & Concentrating Co., 
will preside at this session 

R. G. Kenly, New Jersey Zinc Sales 
Co., will be chairman of the morning 
session on April 22 when Charles Pack, 
vice president, Doehler-Jarvis Corp. 
will present the die caster’s viewpoint 
William M. Goss, excutive vice presi- 
dent, Scovill Manufacturing Co. will 
forecast the outlook for brass. 

A résumé of the world zinc situation 
will be given by S. D. Strauss, vice 
president, American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co. This will be followed by reports 
on zine resources and development in 
Canada by F. Lloyd Hallam, of the Con- 
solidated Mining & Smelting Co. of 
Canada, Ltd. and zine in Africa by 
Francis Cameron, vice president, St. Jo- 
seph Lead Co. 

The annual dinner and entertainment 
will be held on the evening of April 21 
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ri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, Mo., March 15, 1952 
Blende 


Prime coarse (jig and table 60% zinc) "Fisk se 
Flotation, 60% zinc 


Galena 
Coarse and flotation, 80% lead 


Smeliters' Copper Scrap Prices 
Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 
No. 1 heavy copper and wire, 19ic.; 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 17%c.; Light 
copper, 164c.; refinery brass, 17ic. 


Dealers’ Scrap Prices 


Dealers’ buying prices, f.0.b. New York 
or equivalent freight points, for whole- 
sale quantities, in cents per Ib. 
No. 1 copper wire 
Heavy copper & wire, mixed 
Light copper 
No. 1 composition 
Composition turnings 
Cocks and faucets 
Light brass 
Yellow brass turnings, mix. 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed 
Auto radiators, unsweated. . 


188@191 
174@173 
16@ 164 
1841@188 
174@172 
1641@164 
94@10 
134@14 
139@143 
144@15 
16@ 168 
15@ 158 
154@16 
178@18 
74@8 
Aluminum pistons, clean. . . 78@8 
Aluminum crankcases 74@8 
Aluminum clips, new soft... 108 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 
Duralumin clips, new 
Aluminum turnings, clean. . 
Zinc die cast, mixed 
Zinc die cast, new 


Rod brass turnings, No. 1. 
Rod ends, brass . ve 
New soft brass clips... 


New zinc clips 

Soft or hard lead 

Battery plates 

Babbitt mixed 

Linotype or stereotype 
Electrotype 

Solder joints close cut ... 
Block tin pipe 

No. 1 pewter . 
Autobearing babbitt ..... : 
Monel clips, new 

Mone! sheet, clean 

Mone! turnings 

Nickel clips, new 

Nickel anodes, cast 





INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 


AND METALS CORPORATION 
it BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BUYERS OF 

All Grades of Copper Bearing Material 

Light and Heavy Brass 
Light Copper 
Heavy Copper & Wire 
Auto Radiators 
Copper Ore 
Matte & Bullion 
Por delivery at Laurel Hill, L. 1., New York 
8! Paso, Texas and Douglas, Aris, 

















UNITED STATES SMELTING 
REFINING AND MINING COMPANY 


75 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





* 


Producers of GOLD, SILVER, LEAD, ZINC, 


CADMIUM, ANTIMONIAL LEAD, ARSENIC AND TELLURIUM 





* 


METAL SALES OFFICE - 57 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





EXPLORATION OFFICES: For ination and purchase of mining 
on tae Gen Gah, Gben ae properties: 75 Federal Street, Boston, Mass.; 57 William Street, New 

° 0 Colvbenks, Alesha; York, N. Y.; Newhouse Building, Salt Loke City, Utah; Pairbonks, Alaska; 
Nome, Alosta Steen, Maio. 











COPPER! ZINC) LEAD 


Sitar AVSALES|COMPANY 


FO RE SRE SS er 3 % 
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